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Teaching Guides 


The Netherlands—A Country Fights the Sea (pp. 8, 9) 
The Day the Sea Struck (pp. 10, 11) 

“Get a Horse!” (p. 12) 

Can We Win the Cold War Without a Hot One? (p. 14) 


Concepts Developed in the Netherlands Unit 


Holland is overcrowded. Predominantly farm country, it 
does not have enough land for its 10 million people. To 
get more space, the Dutch dike off part of the sea and 
pump out the water behind the dike. Once the soil has 
been rid of its salt, it makes -rich farm land. One tenth 
of the country’s carefully cultivated farmland is land cap- 
tured by pushing back the sea. But there is need for still 
more. 

Because one quarter of all their country is below sea 
level, the Dutch are always on guard against floods or 
breaks in the dikes. Once in a long while a violent storm 
will destroy the dikes or sweep over them. 

That happened last year when about one twentieth of 
the country was flooded. But with great courage the Dutch 
are repairing the damage to their country, and laying plans 
to take more land from the sea. 


Ways of Using the Netherlands Unit 


Aims: 1. To learn how the Dutch have enlarged their 
country, not through fighting other nations and capturing 
their land but through conquest of the sea. 

2. To understand how overcrowding makes it -necessary 
to get more land. 

3. To realize the long, slow process necessary to make 
the land fit for planting. : 

4. To appreciate the courage of the Dutch when faced 
with disaster. 

5. To visualize the beauty of the country. 

Here is a plan for studying the theme article in the 
light of the five aims listed above. 


1. DISCUSSION 


To the pupils: Note on the map the amount of land that 
has been claimed from the sea. Search the article for state- 
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ments which show how long the Dutch have used this 
method of gaining land, what future plans they have. 


2. UNDERLINING 


To the pupils: Draw a line under any parts of the article 
which reveal how the population is too large for the country. 


3. ROLE PLAYING 


To the pupils: Imagine you are a Dutch farmer. Deseribe 
what has been done or needs to be done before a polder 
is ready for use. 


4. ORAL REPORT 


To the pupils: Pretend you are a member of the American 
Red Cross in a European city. You have made a survey 
of the disaster area. From your report, headquarters will 
know what are the most immediate needs. 

You are reporting by long distance phone so it must be 
brief. As you read the theme article and Jaap’s story, make 
notes to help you keep to the main points. 


5. FILMSTRIPS 


To the pupils: Make a list of things you would photo- 
graph in Holland to keep alive memories of the country. 
Make up your own titles or cull them from the article. 


The Day the Sea Struck 
CREATIVE WRITING 

Aims: 1. To encourage pupils to use originality in their 
approach to the theme unit. 

2. To understand that social studies and the language 
arts are interdependent. 

To the pupils: Jaap has given us a vivid word picture of 
the flood disaster in his country. Pick one of the following 
and write either a dramatic scene or a script for a radio 
commentator. In the dramatic scenes we will learn what 
is happening through the conversation of the characters; 
the radio commentator will tell us what he saw and heard. 

1. Dramatic scene: Jaap is awakened by his sister telling 
him the dikes have broken. He thinks sli is fooling. She 
gives details which convince him. 

2. Radio commentator is in a helicopter reporting what 
he sees as the pilot guides the helicopter to danger areas 
and back again with people he has rescued. 

3. Radio commentator travels with a government official 
and reports on conditions in flooded towns. 

4. Dramatic scene: Jaap’s father returns home briefly 
and answers questions from his wife and children as to 
what his Red Cross organization is doing. 

5. Radio commentator is on the spot to report on how 
the big hole in the dike is repaired. He describes the big 
concrete caissons, explains their purpose, tells of the rising 
tension as the time draws near for the tide to turn. He 
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builds increasing suspense—can the tugs get the caisson 
into place? Will it be washed out to sea? Can the workmen 
fill in the open spaces at either end? Will it hold the sea out? 


Get a Horse! 


To the teacher: In using this article with the reluctant 
readers, have them follow in their copies of Junior Scholastic 
as you read the first paragraph aloud. Then say, Last week 
we talked about sound words. What ones do you hear in 
this paragraph? (rattled, clattered, popped, hissed, snorted.) 

As I read the next two paragraphs, plan to tell us what 
kind of pictures you might draw to illustrate it. Read the 
part that gave you that idea. . 

As the pupils look at the pictures of the automobiles, 
remark, Number | is an electric auto. Do you see the word 
electric? That’s right. What do you know about this car 
from looking at the picture? When they have given all 
their information, let one of them read the description of 
the car. Be ready to help with the more difficult words. 

Recent magazine ads have featured pictures of old-time 
aytos. Members of the class may bring them in to put on 
the bulletin board or to add to their scrapbooks. 


Can We Win the Cold War Without a Hot One? 
PANEL DISCUSSION 

To the pupils: A panel discussion is one in which a group 
of speakers are selected to engage in discussion of a subject. 
It begins with each member giving a short talk. Then the 
conversation becomes general as they probe into points 
brought out by the various members. The audience may 
participate by asking questions directly of panel members 
or writing them on a slip of paper. These will be read 
aloud and answered by members of the panel. 

To the teacher: The panel members should be given an 
»pportunity to plan together which parts of the topic each 
will cover. When they gather about a table in front of the 
class for their talk, they should have with them the current 
issue and past copies of Junior Scholastic with the articles 
on communism and any other references they have gathered. 


FURTHER RESEARCH 


To the pupils: The article states, “. . . treedom’s greatest 
weapon is faith. . . .” Frequently the newspapers give dra- 
matic accounts of the faith in freedom which inspired 
people to break out from behind the Iron Curtain. Which 
ones have you heard? (A file may be compiled of stories as 
they appear in newspapers, or students may write reports 
about those they hear on the-radio.) 





Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. Name the new Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. (Warren or Earl Warren) 

2. Name the Chief Justice who died last month. (Vinson 
or Fred M. Vinson) 

3. Who appoints the Chief Justice? (The President) 

4. What two countries are quarreling over water from 
the Jordan River? (Israel and Syria) 

5. In what state were plans made to give President Eisen- 
hower a huge birthday party? (Pennsylvania) 


6. Scientists of what country have just invented a “snow 


language”? (Canada) 

7. How much of the Netherlands is below sea level? (A 
quarter) 

8. What is the name for Dutch farmlands taken from 
the sea? (Polders) 

9. What is the name for the strong walls which keep out 
the sea in Holland? (Dikes) 

10. What is the name for the non-shooting war going 
on between the free world and the Communists? (Cold war) 


Answers to Oct. 14 Quiz-word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-pan; 4-ago; 5-ideal; 7-ants; 9-have; 12-was; 18- 
tin; 14-eyes; 16-thee; 17-lathe; 19-flair; 20-ff.; 22-Ann; 23-of; 
25-dead; 27-gone; 29-ran; 30-ale; 3l-row; 33-cry; 34-N. E.; 35-is. 
DOWN: Il-pads; 2-age; 3-Noah; 5-itself; 6-lather; 7-awe; 8- 
nay; 10-vie; 11-E. N. E.; 15-salad; 16-thing; 18-tan; 20-F. D. R.; 
21-fear; 23-only; 24-fee; 26-anon; 28-oars; 32-we; 33-C. I. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 
1. THE NETHERLANDS: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 1-7; 
8-F. 
2.‘ HORSELESS CARRIAGE: Check 1, 4, 5, 7. Circle 2, 3, 6. 
3. NEWS CLUES: 1-b; 2-a; 8-c; 4-a; 5-c; 6-b. 
4. FREEDOM’S WEAPONS: Check 1, 4, 5. 





Tools for Teachers 


Highways of the Future: October 21 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Automobile Progress (chart 22 by 34 inches 
on the history of the automobile), 1952, free; The Automobile 
Story (nine teaching units for the primary, intermediate and up- 
per grades), 1952, free; Announcement of Winners, General 
Motors Better Highways Awards Contest, 1953, free, General 
Motors Corporation, Public Relations Dept., Detroit 2, Mich. 
A Car Traveling People. 1952, free;eA Chronicle of the Automo- 
tive Industry in America, 1951, free; Automobile Facts and 
Figures, 1952, free; Wasted: $3 Billions Yearly—We Can’t Afford It 
(a positive program of highway building), 1953, free, Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, 320 New Center Building, Detroit 
2, Mich. High School Driver Education, 1950, 50¢ National Com- 
mission of Safety Education, National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 

FILMS: Expressways, sale or free loan, Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. Portrait of a City, 25 
minutes, free loan, Ford Motor Company, Film Library, 3000 
Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. History and industrial develop- 


ment of Detroit. The Look of Things, 19 minutes, free loan, 
General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations,’ 
Film Section, 3044 West Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. Design- 7 


ing cars. Better and Safer Highways, 7 minutes, free loan, Asso- 
ciation Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Build- 
ing a Highway, 11 minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II]. 

FILMSTRIPS: Driver Education, 12 filmstrips, General Mo- 
tors Photographic, 485 W. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Ghost writers 
in the sky 


(see page 7) 





GROWING... GROWING... GROWN! 





Start... 1% mins. later... 2 mins. later... 


TOT ALL explorers freeze their toes at the Pole, or 
N fight mosquitoes on the Amazon River. 

Here's an explorer’s trophy from right here in 
the United States. One day, while on a hunt for 
new plastics, young men in a General Electric lab- 
oratory put together a mixture that bubbled and 
steamed. It grew and grew, then turned solid. 

What can you do with a féather-light plastic as 
full of holes as a slice of toast? It happens to be use- 
ful for insulation. Aircraft carriers today “grow” 
this plastic into hard-to-get-at hull spaces to give 
the ship extra buoyancy. Other uses are made of it 
—for soundproofing, for packing breakable objects. 

It’s exciting to work on new things—experiment- 
ing with color TV, studying rocket flights, testing 


motors, jet engines, test-riding locomotives. All 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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sorts of interesting jobs keep young engineers bus} | 
at General Electric. 

It makes you feel good to have a job impror 
ing the things around you, finding new ways 
do the world a good turn. 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE 
WHEN YOU FINISH SCHOOL? 


A chemist? A doctor? An “explorer”? Another Edi- 
son? Want to work in television, or aviation? One 


thing is sure. Talk to men who have jobs you envy, 
and they'll tell you how much their high school and 
college means to them. There’s always something 
interesting ahead for people with trnined minds. 

(Next month, in this space you'll read what it’s like 
to work on a mountain top in the dead of winter, 
studying the problems of jet flying. ) 
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Lat QUAKER OATS 
for Energy! 


You get more energy from oatmeal 











than from any other whole-grain cereal!. 





HOW YOU CAN GET IN THE SWING! 


Why be a square? Why stay on the side lines? For that happy zing and 
lively energy that swings partners your way—do this: 

Every morning eat good hot Quaker Oats! It’s the energy-giving 
breakfast cereal for glowing good looks! 

And you enjoy the creamy-smooth goodness and delicious flavor that 
have made Quaker Oats the most popular cereal 
in the world. 


Why hot Quaker Oats is the breakfast 
for glowing good looks! 
Oatmeal tops all other whole-grain cereals in Pro- 
tein, Food-Energy, Vitamin B;, and Food-Iron. Get 
these bounteous benefits in hot Quaker Oats break- 


fasts every morning—and see the results in your Quoker and Mother's Oats 
glowing good looks! are the same 


4 hot Quaker Oats! 





lomorrow morning, eat 400 





206 Chances to Win in $4525 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 





PRIZE 


{Junior Div.) 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on this subject: 





“What I expect my education and 
school activities to do for me” 










~h) 
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=| PLAYING THE SPORT 1 LIKE AND 
“=| DOING GOOD WORK IN CLASS WILL 

HELP ME DEVELOP MY MIND AND 
ABILITY TO WORK WITH OTHER PEOPLE. 






















MY FAVORITE SUBJECT /S SOCIAL 
STUDIES. RIGHT NOW / AM THINKING 
OF BECOMING A TEACHER. / CAN GET 
A GOOD START BY LEARNING AS MUCH 
AS POSSIBLE ABOUT MY SCHOOL, MY 
COMMUNITY AND MY COUNTRY. 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, ““What I 
expect my education and school activities to do for me” is not 
longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What I 
expect my education and school activities to do for me’’ is not 
longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters or cash) your letter must be signed 
by a local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 

HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—WwWould you like to travel 
throughout the world? Would you like to become a business exec- 
utive? Would you like to go on the stage, be a doctor or nurse, a 
lawyer, an engineer? Would you like your family and community 
to be proud of you? 

You certainly would, and there is no harm in dreaming— if you do 
something about making those dreams come true. Analyze yourself. 
What subjects do you like best, and do the best in? Do you like 
people, are you content to be by yourself? Do you step out ahead 
and get things done? 

Now, put the two together. Then write us how you expect your 
education and school activities will help you achieve your life aims 
and ambitions. 


epee 100 CASH and ROYAL 














Typewriter award given only when 
entry is signed by Royal Portable dealer 











103 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


Ist Prise . ww sc $200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
2nd Prize . $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable’ 
3rd Prize $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 


100 Cash Prizes $ 10 each** 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 


**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


103 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


Ist Prize . $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
2nd Prize . $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable 
3rd Prize $ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 


100 Cash Prizes . $ 10 each** 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 


**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. Whe 
finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 
a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter, or double 
the cash by having a local Royal Portable dealer sign your 
entry. Mail to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only, 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter or theme on topic, ““What I expect 
my education and school activities to do for me.” 
In Senior Division (10th, 11th, 12th grades) letter 
must not exceed 500 words in length. In Junior 
Division (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) letter must 
not exceed 350 words in length. 


2. Mail not later than November 13, 1953, to 
Royal Portab'e Contest c/o Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 
as many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is 
signed with your name, home address, name of 
school, your school grade and teacher’s name. 


3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., its subsidi- 
aries, or of its advertising agencies and their 
families. Contest subject to all Federal and state 
regulations. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sin- 
cerity, and aptness of thought by the Reuben 
H. Donnelly Corporation. Final judging by 
editorial staff of Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ 
decisions final. Prizes are listed elsewhere in this 
advertisement. Duplicate prizes awarded in case 
of ties. No entries returned. All entries, contents, 
and ideas therein become the property of Royal 


Typewriter Company, Inc., to be used as it sees fit. 


5. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes ® 
each division, there will be awarded one Royal 
Portable Gold Typewriter each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type 
writer dealer. To the winners of the 100 cash 
prizes of $10 each (Senior and Junior Divisions) 
will be awarded an extra $10 each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Typ 
writer dealer. 


6. Prize winners’ names will be announced ™ 
January 13th issue of Scholastic Magazines. 

prize winners will be notified by mail and each 
will receive his prize before December 25, 1954 
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Trouble Over PWs 
flares Up in Korea 


Trouble has developed over the 
prisoners of war in Korea. 

The truce between the United 
Nations and the Communists was 
signed last July. (See Junior Scho- 
lastic for Sept 16.) After the truce 








ced im 


each 
1953, 


was signed, both sides began to ex- 
change prisoners of war. 

» But some of the prisoners don't 
ant to go home. About 22,600 of 
the prisoners held by the U.N. re- 
fused to return to their communist- 
mn homelands. About 360 of the 
prisoners held by the Communists 
have refused to go home. (They are 
asmall percentage of the total 12,763 
captured.) All prisoners who. don't 
want to go home were turned over 
to a caretaker team. It is run by In- 
dia, Switzerland, Sweden, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. India heads 
the team. 

Under the truce, the U. N. and the 
Communists have the right to per- 
suade their men to return. Both sides 
can talk to théir former soldiers and 
ask them to come back. These talks 
were to begin on September 26 and 
last for 90 days. 

But the opening of the talks has 
been delayed. The U.N. and the 
Communists cannot see eye to eye 
on the rules for the talks. 

For example, the Communists in- 
sist all prisoners held by the U.N. 
must listen to communist talks on 
why they should come home. They 
insist that the talks last eight hours a 
day, six days a week. The U.N. said 
prisoners should not have to listen to 
the communist talks every day if 
they do not care to. 

The caretaker team adopted near- 
ly all the rules demanded by the 
Communists. The U.N. protested, 
but the rules have not been changed. 
India says the rules do not favor the 
Communists. India says they won't 
have enough time to talk to all the 
prisoners held by the U.N. 

Recently trouble broke out in the 
prisoner camps. North Koreans rioted 
when Communists entered their 
camp. Breaking up the riots, Indian 
guards killed and wounded several 
North Koreans. 














United Press photo 


BIBLE AIRLIFT: Each balloon contains chapters from the Bible, printed on 
light paper. The wind carries the balloons into communist-run Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Russia. Members of the International Council of Christian Churches 
have sent 5,000 Bible-carrying balloons from Germany to communist-run lands. 


PICCARD AND SON SET 
NEW DEEP-SEA RECORD 


Two daring scientists have gone 
down nearly two miles into the sea. 
They went deeper than any other 
living men have ever done. 

The scientists are Auguste Pic- 
card, 69, of Switzerland, and his 31- 
year-old son, Jacques. The Piccards 
set the new deep-sea diving record 
in a watertight craft called the 
bathyscape. (See Junior Scholastic 
for September 23. ) 

The record dive lasted two hours 
and 18 minutes. The Piccards 
plunged down at the rate of a yard 
a second off the island of Ponza, 
Italy. At about 1,600 feet, the last 
feeble light of the sun disappeared. 
The Piccards were in total darkness. 

When the scientists neared the 
bottom, they turned on powerful 
flashlights. But the lights could only 
stab through a few yards of the inky 
blackness. The Piccards reported, 
“We could make out ghostly flick- 
ers of light, hints that there are 
some unknown forms of life down 
deep.” 

In the near future, the Piccards 
plan to try more deep dives. Profes- 
sor Piccard first gained fame in 1932 


as a balloonist. He and his twin 
brother were the first men to enter 
the earth’s stratosphere in a balloon. 
They reached a height of 53,000 
feet. The record has since been 
broken. This year a jet climbed to 
83,235 feet. * 


President Eisenhower Has 
Biggest Birthday Party Ever 


President Eisenhower is having 
the biggest birthday party anybody 
ever had. The party is October 13, 
the night before the President’s 63rd 
birthday. It is being held in Her- 
shey, Pa. 

The party was arranged by Re- 
publicans of Pennsylvania. They 
knew the President planned to spend 
his birthday with his family on their 
farm near Gettysburg. 

The planners decided to start the 
party with a stage show in the Her- 
shey Stadium. Then, they said, welll 
move to a big circus tent and have 
refreshments. The party would end 
in a sports arena with another show. 

Pennsylvania housewives baked 
1,000 birthday cakes to feed the 
thousands of guests. A special cake 
for the President was seven feet 
wide. 








- Wide World photo 
Here is Mr. Warren with his wife and daughters—Dorothy, Nina, and Virginia. 


Earl Warren Is New U.S. Chief Justice . 


The new Chief Justice of the 
United States is Earl Warren, former 
governor of California. Chief Justice 
Warren takes the place of Fred M. 
Vinson in the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Vinson died last month. 

The Supreme Court is our nation’s 
highest and most powerful court. It 
is made up of the Chief Justice and 
eight Associate Justices. They are 
appointed for life terms by the Presi- 
dent, with the Senate’s approval. The 
Constitution says the Senate must 
vote on these appointments. 

Usually a new Justice does not 

“take his place in the Court until the 
Senate has voted to approve him. 
But the President wanted Mr. War- 
ren to start work immediately, even 
though Congress is not now in ‘ses- 
sion. There are many important cases 
before the Supreme Court this fall. 

The Justices handle about 1,500 
cases a year. In most of these, they 
review decisions made by judges of 
lower courts. If a case has been 
properly handled, the Court drops 
it. Then the decision of the lower 
court stands. 

But certain cases receive a full 
hearing in the Supreme Court. These 
are cases raising difficult and impor- 
tant points of law. After listening to 
these cases, the Justices discuss them 
in secret session before voting. The 
decision of the majority must be 
obeyed. 

In the cases before it, the Court 
acts as a watchdog for the nation. 
It makes sure that neither the lower 


* Means word is defined on page 20. 


courts nor Congress violate* the 
rights guaranteed to the people by 
the Constitution. The Supreme Court 
has the final word on what the Con- 
stitution means. 

The Chief Justice’s vote is counted 
equally with the votes of the eight 
Justices. But his opinion carries great 
weight in the Court. He gives his 
opinion first in a discussion. And he 
votes last. He is in a position to cast 
the deciding vote if there is a four- 
four split. 

Mr. Warren was appointed Chief 
Justice for two main reasons: (1) his 
fine character and integrity*; (2) his 
long years of experience in law and 
government. 

A graduate of the University of 
California, Mr. Warren practiced 
law early in his career. During World 
War I, he served as an officer in the 
Army. After the war he made a name 
for himself as a district attorney who 
fought hard against crime. Since 
1942, Mr. Warren has served as gov- 
ernor of California. 

Mr. Warren is the first man ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court by a 
Republican President since 1932. He 
is the 14th Chief Justice in our his- 
tory. 

Fred M. Vinson had been Chief 
Justice of the U.-S. since 1946. Born 
in Louisa, Ky., he was a lawyer and 
a member of the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives for 14 years. He also 
served as a judge in a U. S. Federal 
court and as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Vinson was known for his 
ability to get people with different 
opinions to work together. 


ISRAEL AND SYRIA | 
QUARREL OVER CANAL 


Trouble has flared up between 
Israel and Syria. The two nations are 
quarreling over the use of the Jordan 
River. The northern part of the Jor- 
dan flows within a mile of the Israel- 
Syria border (see map). 

Israel wants to draw water from 
the Jordan to irrigate farmland and 
produce electricity. It is building a 
canal and digging an artificial lake 
near a power station. 

Syria does not want Israel to build 
the canal. It says the canal will 
change the river’s course. It says that 
this will dry up some of Syria's 
land. 

Syria also says that Israel has no 
right to build the canal. The canal 
is in a “no-man’s land.” This is a zone 
agreed upon by Israel and Syria ix 
which neither side is to enter or mas; 
troops. 

Last month, when Israel began to 
dig the canal, Syria complained to 
the U. N. The U. N. asked Israel to 
stop work on the canal. Israel re. 
fused, saying it needed the canal to 
draw water from the Jordan. 

Israel said Syria was trying to stir 
up trouble. Syria answered that it 
was only trying to protect its land 
Israel says it will keep working on 
the canal. It promises to supply Syria 
with all the water Syria needs. 

The U.N. is trying to get the two 
nations to settle their quarrel peace- 
fully. 

















New York Times map 
Striped area in map is no-man’s land. 
Heavy black X marks Israel’s canal. 
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News in a Nutshell 




















LATE FLASH: The Post Office has just 
released the design of its new trucking 
industry stamp. Here it is. For details 
on first-day covers, see ‘‘Stamps,”’ p. 22. 


The world’s deepest well is at 
Kern County, Calif. Workers are 
drilling the hole to hit oil. It is now 
more than 20,500 feet deep—and the 
men are still going deeper. The drill- 
ing pipes are nearly four miles long. 
If the men could keep drilling until 
they “saw daylight,” the pipes would 
come out somewhere in the Indian 
Ocean, on the other side of the world. 


Paper bathing suits may be the 
latest style next summer. A new 
paper has been developed which 
takes to water like a duck. The paper 
contains a chemical] that holds paper 
fibers together when wet. The bath- 
ing suits may sell for 50 cents. The 
new paper also will be used to make 
towels, food wrappings, and as a 
substitute for canvas in sailboat sails. 


A “vacuum cleaner” that can 
pick up boulders weighing 1,500 
pounds is now busy in Canada. It 
is the world’s largest hydraulic 
dredge*. The dredge is clearing a 
15-mile canal in Quebec. Its motor 
is 10,000 times as powerful as the 
motor in a home vacuum ‘cleaner. 
The dredge pumps all that it picks 
up through a pipeline to the shore 
about 3,000 feet away. 


Big League baseball is returning 
to Baltimore, Md., after more than 
50 years. The St. Louis Browns of 
the American League have been 
transferred to Baltimore. The team 
will be called the Orioles. Baltimore’s 
old Orioles were in the National 
League in the 1890’s and in the 
American League in the early 1900's. 
The transfer is the second one in the 
Big Leagues this year. Last spring 
the Boston Braves of the National 
League were shifted to Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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COVER STORY 


The “ghost writing” shown on this 
week’s cover is really vapor* trails 
produced by speeding planes. What 
causes vapor trails? Aviation experts 
say the answer is the formation of 
ice crystals by the planes. 

Most vapor trails are formed be- 
cause of engine exhaust. Its gases 
are moist as they leave the exhaust 
pipe (or tailpipe in jets). The mois- 
ture condenses* as the exhaust gases 
cool. The tiny drops of moisture 
freeze and become vapor trails. 

Vapor trails do not usually last 
long. They break up and scatter a 
short distance behind the plane. 
Sometimes when a jet speeds through 
a damp cloud, its wing will leave 
vapor trails for a few feet. 


Man-made Forest 


The world’s largest man-made for- 
est is ready for harvesting. It lies 
southeast of Auckland, New Zealand 
(see map). The forest covers 400 
square miles. It consists of pine and 
fir trees. 

About 600,000 tons of timber will 
be harvested from the forest every 
year. New Zealand will use the tim- 
ber for producing much-needed 
lumber and newsprint, which is a 
kind of paper. (Junior Scholastic is 
printed on newsprint made from 
wood pulp. Most wood pulp comes 
from such trees as pine, fir, spruce, 
poplar, hemlock. ) 

The Kaingaroa forest was first 
planted in 1913. Foresters say that 
trees there grow much faster than 
in other countries. The forest will be 
replanted from time to time. 









































New York Times map 
Arrow points to the man-made forest. 


Snow Language 


Information about heavy snowfalls 
can be a matter of life or death for 
people in cold parts of the world. 
Eskimos, for example, carefully 
study snow. Their language contains 
more than 20 words describing snow. 
They have words for hard snow, soft 
snow, powdery snow, slanting snow, 
sndw that falls straight, snow that 
freezes as it falls. 

Scientists also spend long hours 
studying snow. From their studies 
they learn how man can best protect 
himself against heavy snowfalls. The 
scientists exchange their findings. 


HOW STUDIES HELP 


In this way they help men fight 
the dangers resulting from heavy 
snows. Men now know exactly when 
to close roads, airports, ski slopes, 
and so on. They learn how to safe- 
guard towns against snow drifts and 
snow slides. They learn how to clear 
snow quickly and use aircraft and 
vehicles on snow surfaces. 

Recently, Canadian scientists de- 
veloped a new snow “language.” The 
language consists of symbols which 
describe types of snow and snow 
conditions. Here are some of the 
symbols (eroded means “worn” or 
“eaten” ): 








SMOOTH 


CYVVYN ON 
RAIN ERODED 


NVA A 


VAAN VY 
WIND ERODED 


XXXX X 


SUN OR RAIN CRUST 











The new language is now used by 
scientists who exchange information 
on heavy snowfalls. 





The Netherlands: 


. A COUNTRY FIGHTS THE SEA 


—- a saying that the Dutch 
always sleep with the sound of 
the sea in their ears. And it’s not-far 
from true. Wherever you are in the 
small country of the Netherlands, 
the sea is near. Even if you can’t see 
it, you can smell it or feel it. The 
country is so flat that sea winds 
sweep far inland. 

What's more, many of the people 
live on land which has been taken 
from the sea and is below sea level. 
Across a man’s green fields you see 
what appears to be a long, low hill. 
In a hilly country you might not 
even notice it. But in this flat land 
it’s the only rise in sight. This low 
“hill” is a dike. On the other side of 
it lies the sea. The dike alone keeps 
the sea from rushing in. 

All told, about a quarter of the 
land is below sea level. And the rest 
of the country is flat. It’s not surpris- 
ing that the name Netherlands actu- 
ally ‘means “low countries.” 


One tenth of the Netherlands’ 
farming is done on land which the 
Dutch have captured from the sea. 
The Dutch pushed back the sea be- 
cause they needed more land. Even 
today, with all the land they’ve cap- 
tured, their country is only half the 
size of South Carolina. And it still 
isn’t big enough for their 10 million 
people. 

The Dutch cultivate every acre of 
their land as carefully as they can. 
But they need more, and so they go 
on planning how to take big chunks 
from the sea. 

The Dutch have been reclaiming 
land for hundreds of years. How do 
they go about it? 

First they choose a place that can 
be diked off. It must have a bottom 
of mud or silt, not sand. Then they 
start to build a dike. 

A dike is made of rocks and sand. 
Building dikes is skilled work, for 
they must be strong and solid. At the 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Starworth 


Many of the Dutch earn their living farming, but the country also has fine, big 
cities. Canals run through them, too. You can even tour Amsterdam by boat. 


very base is a kind of huge mattress 
woven of willow branches and reéds, 
This is weighted down with rocks, 
Then huge machines dredge* up 
sand and spew* it into the place 
where the dike is to be. Slowly the 
dike rises about the sea. Finally the 
sea side is surfaced with stone. 

- When the dike is finished, the 
water behind it is pumped into the 
sea. 

The farmlands taken from the sea 
are called polders. It takes years to 
work the salt out of the soil. But 
when the land is finally ready, it is 
as rich as land can be. Many kinds 
of crops will grow on it. The fine 
green grass is good for dairy farmers. 
Half the farmers in the Netherlands 
are dairy farmers. Others keep sheep. 
Still others grow flowers. Dutch 
tulips are famous, and the Dutch 
make lots of money from selling tulip 
bulbs to other countries. 

In their long advance against the 
sea, the Dutch have moved forward 
from dike to dike. They leave all the 
old dikes standing, even though new 
dikes have shut off the sea from the 
old. If water breaks through a new 
dike, it may still be stopped by the 
old ones. 

Most of these inner dikes rise 
about fifteen feet above the polders. 
They serve as roadbeds. They may 
form a perch for an entire village to 
stand. on, with its school, church, 
shops, and houses. But the dikes are 
always kept in good repair. Although 
they’re short of land, no Dutchman 
would ever think of plowing the 
earth in a dike, for this would 
weaken it. 

You might think that the land re- 
claimed from the sea would look flat 
and dreary. Flat it certainly is. But 
it’s not dreary. The grass is a velvety 
green; the water in the canals which 
run everywhere through the farm- 
land reflects the sun and the blue 
sky. And in the waving reeds on 
either side many different kinds of 
birds make their homes. Occasion- 


* Means word is defined on page 20. 
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Photos by Lauber 


What was once a sturdy, brick house now 


stands in ruins after the flood. Houses 
like this one cannot be repaired at all. 


ally a barge* sails gently along the 
-anals. In the evening you might see 
aman rowing along them, coming to 
milk his cows. 

The Dutch have built the canals 
for a very good purpose. They are 
needed to keep rain and streams 
from flooding the low-lying country- 
side. The Dutch get rid of this sur- 
face water by pumping it. In the 
‘old days they used windmills to do 
the job. When the wind blew, the 
Dutch spread sails over the big 
blades. The blades turned and set 
machinery in motion to thrust water 
through the drainage canals. 

Today there are only a few hun- 
dred windmills left in the Nether- 
lands. Electrically driven pumps 
have replaced them. One electric 
pump can do the work of hundreds 
of windmills. 


THE SEA STRIKES BACK 

Despite all the skill which the 
Dutch have learned in their cen- 
turies-old battle against the sea, they 
are never entirely safe. The sea may 
fight back and wipe out years and 
years of work. At this very moment 
the,Dutch are fighting again to drain 
land which they had already claimed 
from the sea. Last winter, the sea 
dealt the Netherlands its greatest 
blow in nearly 400 years. 

It happened in February. By ill 
luck one of the highest tides of the 
year, and a violent northeastern gale 
both occurred at the same time. The 
water level rose above the highest 
mark on record. The waves no longer 
broke against the dikes. They swept 
over them. In some places they 
chewed holes in the backs of the 
dikes. Then the dikes crumbled. 

Water flooded about a twentieth 


of the whole country. Fifteen hun- 
dred people were killed; 50,000 ani- 
mals were drowned. The Dutch 
suffered losses of more than 300 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The country’s first job after the 
floods was to find places where the 
homeless thousands could live. Some 
went to camps, others to old army 
barracks. Many more were taken in 
by their countrymen who lived in 
safe areas. Meanwhile the Dutch 
settled down to recapture the ground 
they'd lost. 


PLUGGING A GAP 


Since spring the Dutch have been 
working feverishly to repair the 
dikes. Some of the breaks were hun- 
dreds of feet wide. The Dutch 
plugged the biggest breaks by sink- 
ing caissons inside the gaps. A cais- 
son is a block of concrete hollowed 
out so it floats. 

Let’s see how they plugged one 
big gap, two hundred feet wide. 
First they fixed two 300-ton concrete 
blocks together, and put an enor- 
mous steel box on top to make them 
heavier. They brought the caissons 
to the gap, and waited. The gap had 
to be plugged quickly between tides 
in the few minutes when water had 
stopped running from the polder into 
the sea, but hadn't started to run 
back again into the polder. 

As soon as the tide turned, the 
signal was given. Five tugs gave the 
caisson a gentle shove into place in 
the gap. Black sand, mixed’ with 
water, raced through a pipe into the 
caisson’s hold*. Slowly the caisson 
sank into the water inside the gap. 
It settled on the bottom. 


re 
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On either side of the caisson, at 
each end of the gap, water was stil] 
rushing through. Furiously, the work 
men on the dike hurled rocks into 
the open spaces. And a few hours 
later, the last gaps were plugged. 
When the dike was finished it was 
time for the Dutch to start again 
draining out the water which had 
got into the polder. 

Nearly all the people who were 
driven from their homes want to g: 
back. The Dutch government is pay- 
ing most of the cost of repairing the 
flood-stricken houses or building new 
ones. Money is being given the peo- 
ple to buy new furnishings. 

But some of the flooded polders 
have been completely ruined by thx 
sea. Great masses of sand now cover 
what was once farmland. The Dutch 
government has offered to resettle 
the people from these areas in new 
polders being formed in the Zuider 
Zee. The Zuider Zee is no longer a 
sea. It has been diked and turned 
into a lake. Some day it will be all 
farmland. 


PLANNING AHEAD 


It will take the Dutch a long time 
to repair the damage they suffered 
last spring. But far-sighted Dutch 
leaders are thinking of a plan to stop 
such floods ever occurring again. 
They are thinking of building. ad. 
vanced dikes out between the islands 
off the southwest coast. If these dikes 
could be built--and held—all the land 
behind them would be safe. 

The difficulties of building those 
dikes would be enormous. But the 
Dutch will do anything to win their 
battle against the sea. 





Sandbank in background is the new dike rising from the sea. Through the big 
pipes, sand from the sea bottom is forced onto dike. Reeds are for mattresses. 
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The Day the Sea Struck 


As told to Patricia Lauber 


By JAAP HEYSE 


T eight o'clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, February 1, my little sister 
came into my room. “Jaap, wake up! 
The dikes have broken and there’s a 
terrible flood!” 

I didn’t believe her. To be sure, 
there was a big storm when I went 
to bed. But we had had bad storms 
before and nothing had happened. 
By this time I was awake, though, 
so I got up. And then I found out 
she wasn’t pulling my leg at all. It 
was true. Our town, Middelburg, 
was in no danger. But only a few 
miles from us the sea had smashed 
through the dikes, flooding whole 
towns and mile after mile of farm- 
land. 

My parents had hardly been to 
bed at all. At 3 a.m. the telephone 
started to ring. My father, who is a 
banker, is head of the Red Cross for 
this region. So he started right away 
trying to arrange to send boats to the 
flooded areas to rescue people. 

Although we live near the coast, 
it was not easy to find boats. The 
storm had come up very suddenly 
and many of the fishermen hastily 
took refuge in the nearest harbor. 
In addition, the sea was so wild that 
going out in a boat was most dan- 
gerous. 


NEWS CAME SLOWLY 


All through Sunday I took care of 
my younger brother and sister, for 
our parents were so busy that we 
hardly saw them. At first we had no 
idea just how much damage the 
storm had done, because the flooded 
areas were completely cut off from 
the rest of the country. Then, grad- 
ually, word began to come to us of 
stone buildings knocked to pieces, of 
whole families swept away, of people 
clinging to pieces of driftwood for 
two days before being rescued. 

Nobody had realized it would be 
so bad. The wind howled and the 
sea raged, but the people thought 
they were safe behind the dikes. Some 
people firs#found out what was hap- 
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pening when they wakened to find 
their houses full of water. The only 
place they could go was up on the 
roof. The church bells rang in warn- 
ing and old air raid sirens were set 
going, but their sound was swal- 
lowed up in the wind. 

On Monday in our town, every- 
thing was at a standstill because all 
the able-bodied men were out help- 
ing the flood victims. We boys spent 
our time gathering clothing and 
sorting it. 

By the middle of the week help 
was coming in from countries all 
over the world. There were teams of 
Americans, French, British, Belgians, 
Italians, Germans, working side-by- 
side with the Dutch. Shipments of 
food, blankets, clothing were on their 
way. 


HELICOPTERS WERE HEROES 


One result of the fleed is that we 
have become very helicopter-minded. 
Last February our country owned 
only one helicopter. Then we saw all 
the wonderful things these planes 
could do—how they could take off 
from and land on the town square or 
football field. We saw the hundreds 
of rescues made by helicopters 
snatching people from dangerous 
areas, lowering ropes to rescue peo- 
ple from their roofs. I think that in 
the future you will see many helicop- 
ters in Holland. 

We had no school all week. I went 
one day to Flushing, where the men 
were still working hard to close the 
hole in the dike. There was lots of 
water in the center of town, with 
books and papers and all sorts of 
things floating in it. I helped collect 
some of them. 

Later I made two other trips to 
areas which had been badly dam- 
aged. We had to go by boat, of 
course, because you couldn't get 
over the roads. Every place the har- 
bors were crowded with boats from 
several countries that had come to 
evacuate people and bring supplies. 

The flooded towns were sad to see. 
They were filled with rusting ma- 
chinery, roofs, household furnishings 
—everything that the sea had carried 
in. I saw a house the front of which 


had just disappeared, so you could 
look right into it and see all the pos- 
sessions. All around were the towns- 
people who had escaped and now 
come back to see what was left and 
try to clean up a little. In other 
places towns were below water and 
all you could see were rooftops 
sticking up. 

I also visited the biggest hole in 
any dike. At the time I was there, it 
was 300 meters (about 300 yards) 
big; later, as the water tore at it, the 
hole grew to 450 meters. 

Much of the flooded land was 
polders. This meant the land was 
below sea level. So even when the 
storm was over and the high tide 
past, the water didn’t go away. As 
quickly as they could in winter 
weather, the men started closing the 
dikes. 

When the dike work was finished, 
the job of pumping out all the water 
started. The next step is to repair and 
rebuild houses and to start working 
the soil. My father says it will take 
three to five years to repair the dam- 
age all this salt has done to the soil. 
And of course, all the trees were 
killed. Now they are just gray skele- 
tons. However, my country will not 
give up the land it has taken from 
the sea. We will win this back. 
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Photos by Lauber 
This summer a big contest was held near 
Jaap’s town. Farmers, mounted on work 
horses, cantered toward a small ring and 
tried to carry it off on their lance. 
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Jaap is 13 and lives in Middelburg. 


Probably you have read enough 
about the flood now, so I shall intro- 
duce myself. My full name is Jacob 
Jan. My nickname is Jaap, which is 
pronounced Yaap. I am 13 and have 
been going to school for nine years. 
I go to a public school which was 
started long, long ago. As far back 
as 1365 it was first mentioned in 
accounts of the town. So it must 
have been started even before that. 

Last year I studied Dutch, Latin, 
French, natural history, geography, 
mathematics, and Dutch history. 
This year I am adding English and 
Greek as other languages. Next year 
I shall start German. Many Dutch 
people speak several languages and 
often we study abroad to perfect a 
foreign language. We are a small 
country which has dealings with 
many other countries. Since few 
foreigners ever can speak Dutch, we 
learn to speak their languages. 

We don’t go to school on Sunday, 
of course, and we also have half of 
Wednesday and half of Saturday off. 
Usually I get up at 8, dress, and have 
porridge for breakfast. School isn’t 
far away, but I ride my bike over 
and get there around 9. At 12:30 I 
come home for dinner, which is meat, 
potatoes, vegetables, and pudding or 
fruit. What I like best is chicken, 
Salad, and baked potatoes. 

By 1:30 I’m back at school until 4. 
I like sports, and after school I go 
swimming, play hockey, or play ten- 
nis, depending on the season. Supper 
is around 6 and we have bread, 


cheese, meat or egg. Sometimes we 
have macaroni or rice with curry. 
Usually we drink tea. 

I'm in bed by 9—but I read fora 
while. I particularly like reading 
about the Boer War in South Africa. 

We have a school society to which 
nearly everyone belongs. We put on 
a play once a year and we have a 
meeting every few weeks. First of all 
someone gives a lecture. Then mem- 
bers are called on to give three- 
minute speeches. No one knows who 
will be asked to give a speech or 
what the subject will be. The meet- 
ings are fun and they give me a 
reason to stay out till 11. 

School starts September 1. In Oc- 
tober we have a four-day holiday. 
This started as a potato holiday, be- 
cause in country regions the farm 
children had to help harvest the 
crop. But now it is just a general 
holiday. 

My birthday is December 13 and 
I always follow the custom of taking 
sweets to school and giving them to 
all the other pupils. In Zeeland, the 
part of Holland where I live, birth- 
days when your age ends in a 5 or 
a 0 are special ones. You always get 
better presents on those. 

Not long after my birthday we 
have two weeks of Christmas holi- 
day. On December 24 we start dec- 
orating the tree with glistening balls, 
bells, garlands, and white candles. 
On the very top of the tree is a star. 
That night we have a- big family 
dinner party and sparklers which we 





light from the candles on the tree. 
This is lots of fun and we have never 
had an accident; we're always very 
careful and there’s a big pail of 
water standing by just in case. 

We don't have presents on Christ- 
mas, though. We get our presents on 
December 5, which is St. Nicholas’ 
Day. In the evening we have a 
family gathering, then the doorbell 
rings and in comes Santa Claus! 
Actually, he comes from one of the 
stores and delivers whatever has 
been ordered for presents. When he 
comes in he is given the other pres- 
ents already in the house to deliver. 

At New Year's we always have 
doughnuts with raisins in them and 
powdered sugar on the outside. New 
Year’s Eve we go to church at 7. 
Afterwards there is a supper party. 
We children are sent to bed, but 
allowed to get up at 11. 

I hope that if you come to my 
country you will visit Middelburg. 
It is a nice town and hundreds of 
years old. Unfortunately, during the 
last war, the Germans dropped fire 
bombs on the town and destroyed 
many of the old buildings. But almost 
all the damage has been repaired. In 
fact, the hotel where you would stay 
was rebuilt with money from Amer- 
ica. 

I should like to hear from you. 
Though I do not yet know enough 
English to answer the letters, my 
parents could translate them for me. 
My address is: Gortstraat 38, Mid- 
delburg (Z), the Netherlands. 





This is one of the main streets in the ancient Dutch town of Middelburg. 








“Get a Horse!” 


The new-fangled “horseless car- 
riages” of the 1890s sounded like 
monsters on the loose. They rattled 
and clattered clumsily down dirt 
roads. Their motors .popped, hissed, 
and snorted. 

These early autos scared the wits 
out of people. They spattered people 
with grease, oil, dust, mud. They 
frightened animals. Dogs scooted off, 
their tails between their legs. Horses 





2. The Stanley Steamer could run a mile in two minutes. 
This model was built in 1897 by the Stanley twins (above) 
of Newton, Mass. It used cheap fuels, like kerosene. But it 
took too long to heat water to make steam to run the car. 





ee 


Packard Motor Car Company 


4. By 1900 the gasoline-powered motor was 


reared high, pawed the air, then 
bolted away neighing in terror. 
Chickens clucked wildly. 

The man in the street was tickled 
when an auto sputtered, broke down, 
or got stuck in the mud. “Get a horse, 
mister!” he’d jeer at the pioneer mo- 
torist. “Get a horse!” That cry echoed 
across the United States in the early 
1900s. But the automobile was here 
to stay. 


General Motors 


the coming thing. That year the first U. S. auto 


show was held in New York. Of the 42 cars, 19 
were gasoline powered, like this Packard. It 
was a big hit. It had leather fenders, three 
forward speeds, one reverse, a steering tiller. 





. Brown Brothers 
1. Ladies liked the electric auto of the 
early 1890s. It didn’t give off gas fumes, 
rumble, or explode. The electric ran on 
a Battery at 15 mph. After 25 or 40 
miles the battery had to be recharged. 





Automobile Manufacturers Assn. 
3. Driving at night was no fun if you lost the 
way. These travelers did. Driver is reading a 
guide book by the Jight of his carbon lamps. In 
1905 there were few paved highways and roads 
were not numbered. Road maps didn’t exist yet. 





Ford Motor Company 
5. This Model T Ford came out in 1908. It had lots of room, four 
cylinders, 20 horsepower. Even more important—it was low-priced. 
It could go 40 miles an hour and do 22 miles to the gallon of gas. 
Within a few years, the United States had several million automobiles. 
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Right This Way 


A girl from Sperry (Iowa) School 
wants to know: 


Is it right for a girl to ask a boy for 
a date? 


Usually the boy is the one who asks 
for a date. In a few cases, it is proper 
for a girl to invite a boy somewhere. 
She may ask him to go to a party with 
her, if she has been invited and asked 
to bring her own escort. If she goes to 
a girls’ school, she may also invite a 
boy to a school dance. And of course 
she would invite a boy to a school 
party to which the girls are supposed 
to ask the boys. Boys understand that 
these are special cases, and they are 
pleased to be asked by girls then. But 
otherwise they may feel embarrassed if 
girls ask them for dates. 


A boy from the Robert E. Lee School, 
Dallas, Texas, writes: 


Suppose a boy would like to take a 
girl to the movies on a Saturday night. 
How far in advance should he ask her 
for the date? 


It is really up to the boy to work 
this out by himself. If the boy knows 
on Monday that he wants to take the 
girl out on Saturday, he may call her 
immediately. If he is not sure of his 
plans, he might put off calling her 
until Wednesday or Thursday when his 
plans will be definite. 

The boy should remember that many 
girls do not like to accept last-minute 
invitations. He should try to make the 
date a little in advance. 


A girl from Jane Addams Junior 
High, Seattle, Wash., writes: 

How can I “get in” with the group 
of the most popular girls in school? 

Usually you go around with a certain 
group of people because you have the 
same interests—because you are friends. 
It shouldn’t matter at all whether or 
not your group is the most “popular.” 
What is important is that you like 
them and enjoy being with them. 

You should ask yourself if you really 
like these girls. If you do, then you 
must have many interests in common 
with them. Becoming friends should 
be natural and easy. 

You may find that you just want to 
go around with these girls because they 
seem to be the most popular. In this 
case, you will be happier with other 
friends. Choose people whom you like 
for themselves. 


Send your questions to: Right This 


Way, Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42 St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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AMF ROADMASTER LUXURY LINER— 
America’s finer fully-equipped bike! 
ELECTRONICALLY-WELDED FRAME — 
stronger, safer 


AFETY M = 
os a BARS (front and rear) the ROADOMETER that 


SHOCKMASTER COIL-SPRING FORK— ecu. 
smoother ride : 


SEARCHBEAM HEADLIGHT— 
better visibility 


ELECTRIC HORN —right in the tank 

EXCLUSIVE AMF ROADMASTER - ee Ini: 
ROADOMETER — measures the miles We 

more fun! 


2 


Only AMF Roadmaster has 






FREE! Bike Hike booklet. 
Swell ideas on maps, 
hikes and games, 

Write AMF Roadmaster, 


Now asp ROADMASTER WHIPPET— 
he American lightweight designed espe- 
cially for rugged ‘‘American’’ riding. 


3-SPEED GEAR SHIFT — guaranteed 






to last Dept. SM-531 

eee poe anaeas an quicker, West 117th St. and Berea Rd, 
even after thousands of miles 

ELECTRONICALLY-WELDED — Cleveland 7, Chie 

stronger frame 

EXTRA-STURDY all-chrome fenders ° — P 

100% RUST-PROOF—enamel finish It's bike-hike time! You'll be enjoying bike- 
RUGGED, roomy touring bag. hike fun all fall! And it’s more fun when 
GENERATOR headlight and tail light you're riding an AMF ROADMASTER, 


proud product of AMF engineering and 
Roadmaster experience. 


hat roducts 


ARE BETTER...4y Cesign q PTE cadmasQr 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FouNDRY COMPANY 
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OU’VE heard lots of people talk 

about “hot war” and “cold war.” 
As you know, the terms have nothing 
to do with the weather. 

A hot war is a shooting war. Each 
side is pitted against the other and 
fighting as hard as it can. Each side 
has many ways of fighting. One of 
its main ways is with bullets, tanks, 
planes, warships, and so on. 

In a cold war there is no shooting. 
In every other way each side is fight- 
ing as hard as it can. 

For several years a cold war has 
been going on between the free 
world and the Communists. The 
stakes are great. The free world is 
determined to stay free. The Com- 
munists want to run every country. 

The cold war stays cold partly be- 
cause all members of the United 


sk FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM * 


Can We Win the Cold War — 
Without a Hot One? 


Nations have signed its Charter. The 
Charter pledges them not to use 
force or the threat of force, except 
in support of the Charter. The Rus- 
sians broke this pledge by aiding and 
encouraging the Communist attack 
on South Korea. The U. N. forces 
then defended the Charter by aiding 
South Korea. 

Now the big question is: How can 
we win the cold war to stop com- 
munist aggression* without getting 
into a general hot war? 

Let’s see how the cold war is be- 
ing fought. 

The Communists fight it by using 
lying propaganda*—making false 
promises and telling lies about us. 
They use secret agents to start strikes, 
steal government secrets, to stir up 
riots and civil wars. 
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Bruce Shanks in the Buffalo Evening News 


Every now and then the Communists make a change in the way they wage the 
cold war. Recently they started a “peace offensive.” But the West was not 
fooled by fine words. It said: “If you really mean this, show it with deeds, too.” 


The free world is successfully 
fighting the Communists. We, too, 
have weapons. 

One weapon is strength. We know 
that one thing the Communists re- 
spect is force. So we're strengthening 
our armies, navies, air forces. Armed 
strength means that we could hit 
back hard if attacked. 

A second weapon is unity. Aggres- 
sors have the easiest time if they can 
attack other. nations one at a time. 
So the free nations have formed alli- 
ances. If one is attacked the others 
have promised to aid it. 

A third weapon is aid to under- 
developed countries. We are helping 


‘these friends. to develop their re- 


sources and gain a better standard 
of living. This will keep them from 
being tempted by communist prom- 
ises. 

A fourth weapon is truth. We tell 
the world the truth about freedom 
and communism. 

But freedom’s greatest weapon is 
faith: faith in God; faith in the 
human spirit; faith that good will 
triumph over evil. 

Whether we can win the cold war 
depends on what free men every- 
where do to keep together, to 
strengthen one another, and to hold 
out hope to communist captives. 


SUMMARY TO DATE 


So far in this series we have 
touched five of the issues in the 
struggle between freedom and com- 
munism: 

What the struggle is about. 

What the Communists are after. 

Why some people fall for commu- 
nism. 

How the free world stays free. 

How we can win the cold war. 

Next we shall turn to differences 
between the ways of the free world 
and communism. We shall see where 
the free world gets its strength. Only 
by understanding these. sources of 
our strength and by drawing on them 
can the free peoples remain free. 


* Means word is defined on page 20. 
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The Sea 


The sea is a kitten, its coat an azure 
blue, 

It has a varied nature, meek, yet mild 

x too. 

When wild, its coat turns gray, and 
loses all its shine; 

Ugly now, it snarls and spits forth 
foaming brine. 


The fury slows, it calms itself, 

It curls up meek and mild. 

Who would think this sleeping kitten 
Was once both mean and wild? 


John Gordon, Grade 7 
Stephens Jr. H. S., Long Beach, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Naomi R. Hooper 


A Pansy 


A pansy is like a tiny kitten’s face, 

Swaying on a slender stem with 
gentle grace, 

Growing in a modest, shady place. 


Barbara Manning, Grade 8 
Redlands (Calif.) Junior High 
Teacher, Harriet Johnson 


A Long Road 


The road to knowledge 
Can be found 

By reading good books 
All year round. 


It becomes smoother and broader 
The more you read 

Until at last 
It meets your need. 


“Kerry” Kate Wofford, Grade 7 
Greenville (S. C.) Junior High 
Teacher, Eloise $. Stoddard 


The Long Stream 


Pouring, pounding, and teeming away, 
Making one long, lonesome day, 
Leaving the sky so gray and blurry, 
Causing all to scurry 

From you. 


Endless rain, all day long, 
Like one unending song 
Of pitter patter 

On the pan. 

Please stop, rain! 


Linda Lasker, Grade 6 
Washington Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Josephine Callahan 


Send your contributions to Junior 
Writers, Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42 
St., New York 36, N. Y. They must be 


your own original work. 
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NEW MOVIES 


Mi iTops, don't miss. “iMGood. 
Vi Fair. Save your money. 


“THE ACTRESS (M-G-M). This 
is a movie of gentle humor. It is the 
story of the ambitions of a young girl 
to find a career in the theatre and the 
efforts of her parents to understand and 
help her along her chosen path. The 
Actress is a true story, the recollections 
of actress-writer Ruth Gordon across 
almost half a century. It recalls a day 
when $35 a week could support a 

entire family (provided that Father kept 
a watchful eye on the budget), a day 
when a young lady was not only chap- 
eroned through courtship, but was in 
bed by 9 o'clock, and when the only job: 
a decent girl could dream of taking 
were stenography or teaching. Fathe: 
and Mother have their share of wor 
ries, but they are over things like get- 
ting a raise or installing one of thos: 
new-fangled telephones. Spencer Tracy 
offers one of his best performances a: 
the hard-pressed head of the house 
Teresa Wright is fine as the mother 
And Jean Simmons, as the young Ruth 
Gordon, radiates charm and intelligence 
—even though swaddled in the clothes 
of the period. 











Are you the kind of boy who likes to 
make your own ideas work —do things 
with your own hands? 

Then you have the chance of your life- 
time —in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild Competition for 1954. 

All you have to do is design a solid 
model car. Build it out of wood or some 
other workable material. Sand it smooth. 
Paint it. And the job’s done. 

It'll take plenty of steady ccacentra- 


CAN YOU BUILDA DREAM CAR? 


tion and stick-to-itiveness. 

Yet~as the hundreds of previous win- 
ners will tell you—it’s more than worth 
every minute you put into it. Not only 
because of the chance to win one of the 
awards. But of the deep-down satisfaction 
of doing a job completely on your own— 
and doing it well. 

So—there’s the challenge! 

Have you the ambition and the will to 
meet it? 











FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’'S GUILD 
AWARDS 1954 


734 Awards—in all 


8 University Scholarships (ranging from 
$1,000 to $4,000 each) 


All-Expense Trips to Exciting 4-Day 
Guild Convention 


Cash Awards up to $150 in evéry state , 
and the District of Columbia 


Identical Awards for Junior and Senior 
Groups (If son .of General Motors 
employe wins, his award is duplicated 
for the next boy) 


Any boy living in the United States, 
aged at least 12 and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1953, is eligible. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


General Motors Building 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please enroll me in the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild Competition for 1954. 
Also — send me the Craftsman’s Guild 
button and membership card plus com 
plete instructions for building a model. 
All this will be sent FREE and without 
obligation to me. 


Name 





Address. 





City and Zone 





I was born on the__day of.  —_ 





Parent or Guardian 





Name of my school 





City. State 


Dept. C-i 











State - 
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Don’t let a 


BAD SKIN 


| spoil good times! 


ey 


Boys! Girls! 
Want to be popu- 
lar? Of course you 
do! Every normal 
girl and boy wants 
to be liked and ad- 
i mS - mired! It’s embar- 

rassing to have your face break out! But 

here’s real help when teen-age skin 

problems threaten to spoil your good 


times and ruin your popularity! 








Here’s the good news that’s thrill- 
ing teen-agers all over the country! A 
new way to help heal externally-caused 
blemishes—fast! You start by washing 
your face with greaseless, medicated 
Noxzema and water! 


Helps 24 hours a day! And it’s so 


easy! Here’s all you do: 


1. Wasu face and neck with Noxzema 
and water. Just apply Noxzema liber- 
ally; wring out a cloth in warm water; 
then wash as if using soap. Notice how 
clean your skin looks! How Noxzema 
softens and smoothes. 


2. Heirs neat while you sleep! Spread 
medicated Noxzema over your face and 
_ a bit extra on any externally-caused 

lemishes to help heal them fast! You'll 
like its cool, pleasant tingle. Noxzema 
is not mmy! Not sticky! Doesn’t 
stain pillow! It’s greaseless! 


3. Wasu again in the morning with water 
and Noxzema. Then apply medicated 
Noxzema over your Phcle face, to 
soothe and help protect your skin all 
day! It’s poten A: Doesn’t show! 









Save Money! Get the big 85¢ jar of 
Noxzema for only 59¢ plus tax! This 
gives -you 43% more for your money 
than in the small size! Limited time 
only! Don’t delay! Get your supply of 
Noxzema at any drug or cosmetic coun- 
ter while this money saving offer lasts! 





Paul Giel, 


F A BASEBALL scout offered you 

$40,000 to buy your football uniform, 
it’s a cinch you'd drop everything and 
take it. Or would you? 

Paul Giel (pronounced Jeel), Minne- 
sota’s 21-year-old backfield whiz, re- 
ceived just such an offer—and know 
what he did? Told the fellow—from the 
N. Y. Giants—to see him when he grad- 
uated next June. Amazed? You should 
be. Giel’s an amazing guy. 

“Everyone at Minnesota has been 
awfully nice to me,” Paul explained to 
the scout. “I expect to continue living in 
Minnesota and I’m going to play my 
senior year of football. Baseball can 
wait.” 

Such a decision could cost the Golden 
Gopher a bundle of money and the 
chance of a lifetime. This son of a hard- 
working railroad engineer is a marked 
man on the gridiron. An injury to his 
arm could finish him as a diamond 
prospect—he’s a terrific pitcher. 

Paul hopefully notes, however, that 
Jackie Robinson, Allie Reynolds, Ted 
Kluszewski, and Alvin Dark were once 
college grid greats and are now top- 
notch big leaguers. 

Dark, crew-cut Giel was “Most Val- 
uable Player” in the Big Ten last year. 
To give you an idea of what that means, 
some of the previous winners have in- 
cluded Tommy Harmon, Vic Janowicz, 
Biggie Munn, Red Grange, and Giel’s 
own coach, Wes Fesler. That’s what you 
call keeping wonderful company! 

For that matter, Paul is a gang in 
himself. He isn’t particularly big (5’ 
11”, 185 lbs.) or fast. But he’s tough, 
deceptive, and plenty versatile. He was 
a quarterback as a sophomore, then 
moved to tailback last year when he 
became a slick triple-threat. The switch 
was just what the doctor ordered, for 
Paul went on to set a Big Ten total 
offense record of 1,473 yards. 

Though Paul is noted for his bullet 
passing and shifty, hard running, he’s 
done just about everything for the 
Golden Gophers. He receives, passes, 
punts, calls signals, place kicks, and 
plays a lot of defense. 

Giel first began to gel as a soph at 
Winona (Minn.) High School. Though 
he weighed just 132 pounds, soaking 
wet, he made the varsity team. Two 
years later he was picked All-State 
halfback, and also won mention in bas- 
ketball, wrestling, and baseball. 

When he’s not watching movies of 
Minnesota’s games, Paul can be found 
rooting for Richard Widmark or Esther 


SPORTS 


Big Deal 





Williams at the neighborhood movie. 
Paul’s favorite singer is Frankie Laine 
and when it comes to rating the bands, 
Tommy Dorsey is No. 1 on his hit 
parade. 

Biology is his favorite school subject 
and listening to records is his special 
hobby. Paul’s ambition: Pro baseball 
and coaching. 

His greatest thrill in sports occurred 
late last season when he almost single- 
handedly knocked Wisconsin out of a 
Rose Bow] bid. All Paul did was pitch 
10 successful passes out of 20, including 
two for touchdowns, gain 85 yards by 
running, and catch two passes. The final 
score was 21-21, but one alert Minne- 
sota newspaper had it: “Giel 21, Wis- 
consin 21.” 

We didn’t have a chance to ask, but 
we'll bet Giel didn’t like the headline. 
It ignored his teammates, and with Paul 
the team always comes first. We found 
out about his modesty at Look Maga- 
zine’s All-American banquet last De- 
cember. Looking around at all the other 
All-Americans, Paul complained, “Gee, 
I don't belong here with these great 
players.” 


SHORT SHOTS 


>» What a difference a trade makes! 
Take Virgil Trucks, for example. In 
1952 his pitching record with the De- 
troit Tigers was 5 victories and 19 de- 
feats. He was ready to quit baseball. 
Then he was traded to the White Sox 
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-and became a 20-game winner for the 
first time in his long career! 


» Why football coaches go slightly 
mad: Up at Dartmouth, Coach Tuss 
McLaughry has a terrific kicker in Bill 
Beagle. But there’s a hitch—Bill can only 
get distance kicking barefoot! 


» The kids at Longmont (Colo.) High 
are still gabbing about the touchdown 
pass Norm Swanson threw to himself 
against Aurora last month., Norm 
chucked a long one, which bounced off 
a teammate’s shoulder and was inter- 
cepted by Aurora’s Bob Greene. Greene 
then was tackled so hard the ball squirt- 
ed out of his hands. Swanson, the origi- 
nal thrower, caught the ball on the fly 
and kept going for 44 yards and a 
touchdown! 


» Yes sir, college can do wonders for 
some people. When Zeke Bratkowski re- 
ported to Georgia three years ago, he 
was an awkward side-arm passer out of 
Schearman High in Danville, Il. With 
the help of a couple of assistants, Coach 
Wally Butts taught “The Brat” how to 
flip from the ear instead of from his 
waist. Now Edmund Raymond Brat- 
kowski, as he is formally known back 
in Danville, is one of the country’s finest 
passers. He completed 50% of his passes 
last year. 


» We're kind of sorry to hear that Walt 
(Buddy) Davis, the Olympic high jump 
champion and world-record holder, is 
giving up his specialty to play. pro bas- 
ketball with the Philadelphia Warriors. 
The 22-year-old Texas A. & M. alumnus 
had soared 6’, 11%”, which is three 
inches more than he is tall, and had 
been looked upon as possibly the first 
high jumper to clear seven feet. 

Walt’s athletic career is amazing 
when you consider he was stricken with 
polio at the age of eight and paralyzed 
in one arm and both legs. 


» What's in a record? Sometimes very 
little. For example, the baseball writers 
raised a big fuss when Ellis Kinder of 
the Red Sox pitched in his 67th game 
last season. This broke Ed Walsh’s 45- 
year-old record of 66. A big deal, eh? 
But not really. Look at the statistics: 
To set the record, Walsh pitched 464 
innings, Kinder only 105. Walsh won 
40 games, Kinder a mere 10. Walsh 
struck out 269 hitters, Kinder about 40. 


>» Raoul Walsh was directing Bomber 
Kulkovich in a fight scene. Though the 
Bomber is a 230-lb. veteran of more 
than 2,000 wrestling matches, the direc- 
tor was displeased. He complained that 
the Bomber wasn’t showing enough 
painful expression for a man supposed 
to be taking a beating. 

“Which expression do you want?” 
asked the wrestler. “Hurt, double hurt, 
triple hurt, or super-colossal-I-can’t- 
stand-it?” —ZANDER HOLLANDER 












Magic curves 
--.-Royal Chain treads cling and 
hold on winding roads! 


U.S.ROYAL CHAIR 










Vanishing hills 


.-.»Royal Chains have plenty 
of ‘‘built-in’’ traction. 





.-.the built-in skid chain gives you 
faster stops—plenty of extra safety! 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
549 East Georgia St., Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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‘Citizenship Quiz 


OCTOBER 14, 1953 | 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good ] 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 

age; 70-79—Fair; Below 70—How ] 
about more work? 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Put T in front of the true sentences, 
F in front of the false ones. Score 3 
points each. Total, 24. 


__l. The 
“low countries.” 
_2. All of the Netherlands is below 
sea level. 
The Dutch use 
reclaim land from the sea. 


name Netherlands means 


many dikes to 


_4. A dike is made of strong rub- 
ber. 
__5. Farmlands taken from the sea 
are called polders. 
__6. It takes years to work the salt 
out of reclaimed land. 
__7. Last spring about a twentieth 
of the Netherlands was flooded. 
The Dutch have given up try- 
ing to hold back the sea. 


My score 





2. HORSELESS CARRIAGE 

Check the phrases below which de- 
scribe the automobiles of the 1890s 
early 1900s. Circle the phrases 
which do not. Score 3 points for each. 
Total, 21 


and 


frightened animals and people 
. could average 75 miles an hour 
. had built-in road maps 

. rode mostly on dirt roads 
rattled and clattered clumsily 

. never broke down 
. had that 
snorted 


NOMSHX8. Vp one 


motors hissed, 


popped, 


My score 





3. NEWS CLUES 

Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. 
points for each. Total, 30. 


Score 5 


1. Israel and Syria are quarreling 
over the use of 

a. the Red Sea. 

b. the Jordan River. 

c. the Nile. 

2. A huge birthday party was held 

this week at Hershey, Pa., for 

a. President Eisenhower. 

b. Mickey Mantle. 


Adlai Stevenson. 





38. The 
United States, 


new 


| 
] 
1 
I 
] 
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| 
1 
1 
J 
| 
| 
Chief Justice of the | 
his name is : 
a. Fred M. Vinson. 

b. Thomas E. Dewey. j 

c. Earl Warren. } 

4. The U. S. Supreme Court is made | 
up of a Chief Justice and 
a. eight Associate Justices. ] 

b. eight U. S. Senators. | 

c. three Associate Justices. ; 

5. New Zealand is ready to harvest | 
the world’s largest | 
a. cotton fields. ] 

b. blueberry patches. 

c. man-made forest. | 

6. Canadians have developed a new j 
snow “language” for J 
a. bull moose. | 
b. scientists who exchange infor- ; 
mation. j 

c. air force mechanics. 1 
| 

| 

J 

J 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

; 


My score 





4. FREEDOM’S WEAPONS 

Check the following statements which 
describe the Free World’s weapons 
against communism in the Cold War. 
Put X next to those which do not. Score 
5 points for each. Total, 25. 


__1. The Free World is strengthen- 
ing its armed forces so that it can hit 
back if attacked. 

__2. It is building space stations as 
a line of defense. 

__3. It has refused to form alliances. 
If one nation is attacked the others will 
not help it. 

__4. It is aiding underdeveloped } 
countries so that they will not be] 
tempted by Communist promises. 

__5. Its greatest weapon is faith— 
faith in God, faith in the human spirit, | 
faith that good will triumph over evil. ! 


My score Total score 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 


Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36,N. Y.If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 








(CLEANING UP. Picture by Pat De 
Maagd of Rockford (Mich.) Public School. 





WHERE’S MY MASTER? By Harvey Hy- 
ken, Mo. Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. 


A SECOND PHOTO CONTEST 


All pictures sent to Shutterbugs and 
postmarked before midnight November 
16 will automatically be entered in a 
second contest open only to readers of 
Junior Scholastic. Here are the prizes: 

First prize—Beacon “Holiday Pack’ 
(camera, flashgun, flashbulbs, Ansco 


} film, case) and FR One-Shelf Darkroom 


(everything you need to develop and 
print your own pictures). 

Second prize—FR Home Developing 
and Printing Kit and Beacon Gadget 
Bag. 

Third prize—Beacon Gadget Bag. 

Winners will be announced in the 
Dec. 9 issue of Junior Scholastic. 
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Girl Guide Visitors 


agen dancing {is wonderful 
the night of the dance. But, oh, 
how my feet ache in the morning!” 

So says Audrey Fleming, 17, of 
Glasgow, Scotland, Audrey square- 
danced for the first time in her life 
this year. During the summer she 
spent 12 weeks here in the Carolinas. 

Audrey is a Girl Guide. That’s the 
name for Girl Scouts in Britain. This 
year the Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 
started a world friendship program. 
They invited teams of Girl Guides 
from European and Far Eastern 
countries to the U. S. They arranged 
to have Girl Scouts invited abroad 
as guests in foreign homes. 


WHERE THEY STAYED 


The visiting teams lived in differ- 
ent parts of the U. S. An Italian 
team camped out with Girl Scouts 
near Baltimore, Md., Roanoke, Va., 
and Allentown, Pa. A Greek team 
spent the summer at Rhinelander, 
Wis., and Evanston, Ill. Scandi- 
navians were guests in Denver, 
Colo., and Wichita, Kan. Mexicans 
visited Dayton and Columbus, Ohio. 

Audrey Fleming was in an eight- 
girl Ranger team from Britain. 
(Rangers have the same rank as 
Senior Scouts in the U. S.) The 
British team went to Charleston, 
S. C., and later to Gastonia, N. C. 

“My visit gave me a truer picture 
of U. S. teen-agers than I had,” 
Audrey recently told a Scholastic 
reporter. “I used to think they spent 
all their time riding in jalopies, 
drinking sodas, and dancing to be- 
bop. But I know now that Americans 
have other interests .and skills.” 

Audrey said the exchange pro- 
gram also worked in another way. 

“I met many Americans who 
thought we Scots do nothing but go 
about in kilts, tootle on bagpipes, 
dance the Highland Fling. But by 
meeting us, they learned that Scots 
and Americans are much the same 
in their likes and dislikes.” 

What impressed Audrey the most? 

“Your homes have many things 


most Scottish homes lack—refrigera- 
tors, TV _ sets, freezers, electric 
ranges, dishwashers, washing ma- 
chines. Then, of course, there’s the 
family car in the garage.” 

But Audrey missed the comfort- 
able feeling at the fireplace back 
home. “In Scotland we heat our 
rooms with a crackling coal fire in 
an open grate. There, before the 
friendly glow, we gather to chat, 
read, or listen to the radio. Some- 
times mother plays the piano or my 
14-year-old brother, Harry, practices 
on the bagpipe. Why, I don’t think 
wed know where else to gather 
‘round if we didn’t have our fire- 
place.” 

The British team also camped out 
with Girl Scouts. “British camps dif- 
fer from U. S. camps,” Audrey 
pointed out. “Ours are much smaller 
than yours, and we camp under can- 
vas, not cabins. We* enjoyed living 
in the Carolina woods. In Scotland 
we camp out in open fields.” 

Audrey had one pet peeve about 
the Girl Scout camps. “The bugs and 
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mosquitoes are fierce here,” she said. 
“It seemed that all the angriest bugs 
were attracted to me.” 

During her stay, Audrey did lots 
of sightseeing. She visited county 
fairs, a telephone company, a planta- 
tion, a museum. “I liked window 
shopping along busy streets,” she 
said. “Your supermarkets are won- 
ders. Back home we do our market- 
ing in several wee shops—the 
butcher, the dairy, the greengrocer.” 

Throughout her visit Audrey was 
amazed at the variety of foods 
Americans eat. Many were strange 
to her. Of the$e, Audrey’s favorites 
were corn and watermelon. 


BIG SUCCESS 


All in all the world friendship ex- 
change program was a huge success. 
It gave the visiting teams a chance 
to demonstrate their scouting skills. 
What’s more, they could demon- 
strate many of their native customs. 

For example, the team from the 
Philippine Islands made a big hit at 
Camp Merced, near San Francisco, 
Calif. They put on a lively show of 
native dances. San Francisco’s mayor 
gave them a key to the city. Their 
visit was topped off with a party 
given in their honor. 

As Audrey Fleming put it: “One 
thing I learned is that people can 
have different customs and yet still 
be the same. I see Americans in a 
different light now. That’s why I en- 
joyed my trip here so much.” 





The Asheville Citizen-The Asheville Times phote 


Audrey (left) with other visitors sees how an old spinning wheel works. 
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Part of His Job 


Mike: “My neighbor always whistles 
as he works.” 

Frank: “He must be a happy guy.” 

Mike: “Not particularly. He’s a traffic 
cop. 


Elizabeth Morris, Box 472, Woodville, Miss. 


No Math Genius 


Son: “I've added these numbers ten 
times.” 

Father: “Good boy for doing your 
homework so thoroughly.” 


Son: “And here are the ten answers.” 
Bruce Roush, Pleasant Heights School, East Liverpool, Ohio 













EVERYONE BUYS! 
... EASY TO SELL! 


‘Yes, everyone buys Christmas 
ards—your friends, your neigh- 
bors, folks all around you—and 
what a wonderful, easy, pleasant 
way itis for you to make the extra 
money you want just showing these 
folks famousexclusive Wallace Brown 
Christmas and Everyday Cards, and 
Gift Items.'Almost everyone orders 


ments packed with lovely, new, 
completely different,original cre- 


ations, Plus Per- 
i SEND NO 
MONEY 











_. sonal name -imprinted 

Christmas Cards, and Gift Items 
too, that help you make dollars and dollars 
of extra cash. Rush your name and address 
today for SAMPLES ON APPROVAL. 


WALLACE BROWN, pepr. c-26 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Just send name,]| | 
address forsam-| | 
ple ‘Feature’ 

Assortment on] | 
approvalandfree] | 
samples Personal } 
name -imprinted] | 
ChristmasCards. 




















WORDS 10 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


hoodlum. This word came into 
the English language because of a 
man named Muldoon and a printer 
who made.a mistake. 

Muldoon was a San Francisco 


gang leader in the late 1800s. He 








and his gang of ruffians led the 


police a merry chase. They robbed 
people and destroyed property. 

A newspaper reporter was as- 
signed to write af article about Mul- 
doon’s gang. The reporter wanted 
to make up a word which would 
describe. the gangsters, and the 
crimes they committed. He decided 
to spell Muldoon’s name backwards, 
and to call the men “noodlums.” 

The reporter wrote his story by 
hand, as all reporters did in those 
days. And because he had written 
it in a hurry, his handwriting was 
hard to read. When the printer who 
set the story in type came to the 
word “noodlums,” he thought the n 
was an h. So the word appeared as 
hoodlums in the newspaper the next 


THE WISE 


day. It caught on, and hoodlum it 
has been ever since. 

Today we use the word hoodlum 
to refer to a young person who is 
rowdy and reckless, rather than to 
a seasoned criminal or older ruffian. 


Here’s How 


Many words, like hoodlum, were 
originally the names of real people. 
In the paragraph below all the 
words in italics were taken from 
the names of men and women who 
actually lived. Look up the words 
in a big dictionary to find the story 
of the man or woman behind them. 

Jack and Betty won first prize for 
the costumes they wore to the Hal- 
lowe’en party. They were dressed as 
circus clowns. Betty wore a pair of 
Alice blue bloomers and a T-shirt. 
For a corsage she had pinned a gar- 
denia to a big paper doily. Her hat 
was made to look like a large red 
poinsettia. Jack wore a derby and a 
purple blanket. Their prize was a 
free ride on a Ferris wheel. 





Ny // “VIOLIN FINISH” 
x ev. WOOD CLARINET 
EASY 
TO PLAY 


Amazing new Pan- 
f rican wood clar- 
inet in beautiful ‘‘vio- 
lin finish,”’ guaranteed 
against cracking! No 
other clarinet like it! 

Musically and mechanically 
superior. See it and other fine 

easy-to-play Pan-Americans at 
dealers everywhere, Write for free \it- 
erature on instrument of your choice. 
Address department 1039. 










SAXOPHONES, 
VIOLINS, 
DRUMS 





PAN-AMERICAN 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Division of C. G. CONN Lid. Elkhart, Ind 











STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 





aggression (a~-GRESH-un. Pronounce 
a as in at.) An attack or invasion when 
there is no reason for starting a fight. 

propaganda (prop - uh - GAN - duh). 
Noun. The spreading of opinions and 
information by radio, TV, newspapers, 
magazines, books, and so on. 

dredge. Verb or noun. To dredge 
means to clean out or deepen an area, 
usually under water. A dredge is an 
iron frame with sharp points and a 
net, or a machine that can scoop up 
mud and rocks. A hydraulic dredge 


is a powerful machine, which is op- 
erated by water power. 

spew. Verb. To pour forth. 

barge. Noun. A large, roomy, flat- 
bottom boat. 

hold. Noun. The lower inside part 
of a ship where cargo is stored. In a 
concrete caisson, the hold is the empty 
space inside it. 

condense (kuhn-DEHNSE). Verb. To 
change from a vapor or gas to a liquid. 

vapor (VAY-purr). Noun. Moisture 
which can be seen in the air. 

violate (VI-oh-late. Pronounce i as in 
sigh, a as in tray). Verb. To disregard 
or break the law. 

integrity (in - TEG - rih - tih), Noun. 
Good character—honest, sincere. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 




















































































































This puzzle is based on a famous Ameri- 
an patriotic saying. The instructions give 
you clues to the saying. When you finish 
the puzzle, write out the full saving on 
hese lines. 


Here are the clues: Taking office in the 
nidst of a depression, the man whose ini- 
iials are 20 Down spoke these words in his 
inaugural Address, March 4, 1933: “The 
3D 16D 32D 9Ato 21D 35A 21D 


3D.” 


. Used to cook in. 4. In the past. 

. Something that is perfect. 

. Hard-working insects. 

. "Quotation word, meaning ““be 
obliged” or “own.” 

12. Past tense of am. 

13. Metal used to coat cans. 

14. You see with these. 

16. A poetic form for you. 

\7. This machine is used to turn work be- 
ing shaped with a tool. 

. If you have this, you have an instinct 

‘ to'do or pick the right thing. 

(Rhymes with glare.) 

Following (abbrev. used in connection 

with pages). 

Sothern is a TV star. 

Belonging to. 25. No longer alive. 

Departed. 29. Moved quickly. 

Kind of beer. 

31. You do this with oars. 

33. Weep. 34. Northeast (abhrev.). 

. “Quotation word, meaning “exists.” 


1. Cushions. 

2. Length of a person’s life. 
3 

5 


“soe 


= 


20, 


29 


22, 
23. 


27, 
30. 


3. The man in the Ark. 


5. *Quotation word, meaning “it” in an 





emphatic way. 
6. This is a foam made by soap and water. 


7. Intense feeling of respect. 

8. Opposite of yea. 

10. Struggle with. (Rhymes with lie.) 

11. East Northeast (abbrev.). 

15. Dish of lettuce with vegetables or fruit. 

16. *Quotation word, meaning “an object.” 

18. What you get from lying in the sun, 

20. *Initials of the only President to serve 
more than two terms. 

21. *Quotation word, meaning “be afraid.” 

23. *Quotation word, meaning “alone” or 
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28. Used to row with. 
$2. *Quotation word, meaning “you and 
= o 
33. Channel Islands (abbrev.). 
Answers this week in Teacher edition; next 
week in your edition. 





Answers to Oct. 7 Quiz-word Puzzle 
ACROSS: l-sleds; 6-liberty; 8-ha; 9-am; 
ll-ends; 14-spry; 16-dot; 17-aid; 18-Doone; 
20-country; 22-or; 23-tea; 24-of; 26-hot; 28- 

hut; 29-wit; 3l-bar; 32-sweet; 34-old. 

















“solely.” DOWN: I-si; 2-lb.; 3-E.E.; 4-Dr.; 5-St.: 
solely. . 6-land; 7-yard; 8-he; 10-my; 12-dodo; 13- 
24. Sum of money charged for a service. stout; 14-Santa; 15-pier; 19-one; 20-crow; 
96. A ‘ bl 2l-your; 22-oh; 25-ft.; 27-’tis; 28-hat; 30- 
26. Anonymous (abbrev.). two; 3l-bed; 33-el. 
-. 
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READY TO SHOOT 


Thunderstorms produce two™ 
kinds of static. Both interfere with 
operation of your telephone. “Roll- 
ing static” comes from storms over 
a wide area and muddles telephone 
talk. “Crack static” comes from 


lightning flashes and mixes up the 
signals that work dial systems. 

















“THERE'S A BIG ONE!” 


@ If you live in a part of the coun- 
try where thunderstorms are very 
frequent, you might see a team of 
Bell Laboratories scientists chas- 
ing thunderheads. As funny as it 
sounds, they’re actually hard at 
work improving the performance of 
today’s telephone. Here’s the story: 





STORMS AT WORK 


Bell Laboratories’ scientists 
“capture” storms on high-fidelity 
equipment that records the electri- 
cal effect of lightning. They then 
pit the recordings against new cir- 
. cuits... adjusting and redesigning 
the circuits until they’re static-proof. 


This method saves the time and ex- 
pense of taking the new circuits into 
the actual storm area to be tested. It’s 
an example of the care taken by Bell 
Telephone men to make telephone 
communications better and better. 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Schalacti 





accept stamp advertisements 
only from winele and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
adver ti the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 

Each of these “approval” eae has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any the al’ 
‘tamps you must pay for them and return ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines — 
do all in their power to protect their 

unfair practices. Any comer who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an adverti in Sch t 


to appeal to the FA. Edivr, Sholaatie Moe 
STAMPS 


zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
tt tL ad 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 256! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


C STAMP CO 
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MYST Camden 75 


New York 


FREE STAMP ZOO: 


Rhinoceros, rate Giant, Pygmy, Emu, 








‘2 
Kangaroos, Kaolabear, -~BEAS 
poit 1E5 Kookaburra 
BIRD 5-0 and other wild animals. 


Free with exciting approvals. 
Miagara Stamp Ce., Niagara -on-the-Lake |22, Canada 


COLONIAL COLEECY a4, 
Magnicarocious collection of 

French, American and other a slonial 
stamps, including Triangles, Commemo- 


rative issues, Animal and Flower stamps, 

Pictorials, High Values, all free plus Philatopic stein 

(with approvals). Send only 5¢ for return postage. 
EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 


203 All Different 
WOW! cemmans 1 5c 


Jamestown Stamp Fn ‘aoe *310, yo en N. Y. 


ALBUM o™ 10c! 


000 Spaces! 
World. Wide Lists and pRB Included. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 50 yr. olds, commemo- C 
ratives, a and $5 stamp. 


Approva 
WILLETT CO., ~a 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 





















DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 


Fascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
~——40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 
10c! Bargain lists, approvals included. 


ED. Ss. SAP 
Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service applicants sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5,000, $14. 
TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


GET MORE—PAY LESS, WHEN YOU BUY FROM 

OUR STARTLING FOREIGN APPROVALS — 

us EXCITING GIFTS GIVEN TO ALL CUS- 
'OMERS. WRITE TO-DAY. 


MORnao iss Stamp Service, Norwalk, California 


A-Z PACKET 


Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco, Roosevelt, 

Zanzibar, ete. Only 10¢ to Approval Applicants. 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 

20308 ORCHARD GROVE AVE., ROCKY RIVER 16, 0. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
To acquaint you with our better U. S. approvals, you get 
2 different $5.00 U. S. stamps plus 20 others: Hi-Values 
Alr-Mails, Commemoratives, etc. Send 10¢ for Lot No. 20 


IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 11, Brooklyn 30, New York 


























U.N. Day Issue 


The third U. N. commemorative for 
1953 will be issued on October 24, 
United Nations Day. On that day the 
U. N. will be eight years old. It came 
into being on October 24, 1945, when 
its charter [constitution] was approved 
at San Francisco, Calif. 

Every October 24, the U. N. issues a 
new stamp to commemorate United Na- 
tions Day. This year’s commemorative 
pays tribute to the Technical Assistance 
program. It is the U. N. program to help 
build factories, homes, bridges, roads, 
and so on in underdeveloped areas. Two 
thirds of the world’s people are in need 
of such aid. 

The new stamp shows the U. N. em- 
blem inside one of three cogwheels. 
The cogwheels stand for the technical 
help that the U. N. is providing around 
the world. The stamp comes in two de- 
nominations—a 3-cent green and a 5- 
cent gray. On the border of the stamp 
are the words “United Nations” in 
English, Spanish, Russian, French, and 
Chinese. These are the five official lan- 
guages used at U. N. meetings. 

For first-day covers send a money 


order and self-addressed envelopes to:, 


U. N. Postal Administration, 
CB-26, United Nations, N. Y. 

Self-address envelopes and enclose 
them and your money order in an outer 
envelope. Mark “First-day covers— 
Technical Assistance.” You may send 
for as many as 20 first-day covers. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: On Octo- 
ber 27, the U. S. will issue a 3-cent 
commemorative to mark the 50th anni- 
versary of the trucking industry. For 
first-day covers send self-addressed en- 
velopes (up to 10) to the Postmaster, 
Los Angeles, Calif., before October 27. 
As we went to press, the color and 
design of the trucking stamp had not 
been announced. 
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U. N. Postal Administration 
The Technical Assistance Stamp 








Too Advanced 


Susan: “How are you doing in arith. 
metic, Johnny?” 

Johnny: “Not so well.” 

Susan: “Let me give you an example, 
If I had 8 peaches and took away 2 
how many would I have?” 

Johnny: “We haven’t studied peaches 

_ 

7 Sandra Thompson, Berlin (N.Y.) Central Schoo 





ALL DIFFERENT — NO mace P 





75 United States... .35| 50 France 

FS eee 40} 50 India .. ; 
SE ascactceas -35 | 100 Italy .. & 
GED ccccccces 35| 50 Japan ....., 2 
25 Colombia ....... 30} 50 Mexico .... % 
Be  Satincts cee 50| 50 Uruguay ... # 














DIFFERENT STAMPS f 
Includi 4 Commemoratives, Charities 
3c to Approval Buyers. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. Q, Milwaukee 3, Wi: 
15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Mos 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 
fer just 10c! With your request for approvals. 
JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. Y.) ke 
25 stamps in beautiful colors showing I 
natives, animals & jungle scenes. Low y 
ADLEZ 367-J PARK AVE. 
A packet of stamps Ll all parts of world. A package ( 
termark detector. Everything ONLY 106¢ to approval buyen 
LORRAINE W. BROWN, Dept. J, Marion, Mic. 


F. S$. TOWNSEND, Box 223, New Haven 2, Conn 

Feng Surcharges, Sets, etc. Oni 

U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collectio: 

of these unusual classics for less than le each. All your 
FRENCH COLONIES x 

priced approvals sent. 

NEWARK, N. | 

stamp hinges; perfor: m gauge and millimeter scale; w 
TERRIFIC TRIANGLES!!! b 





Frightful Fish, Galleon, Volcanoes, Africa li 
Flowers, Gia year old Tasmania, “Pea! l 
Harbor" Jap. Phil. Is., Dead Lands, etc. % 


approval Buyers. “ 
Potomac Stamp Co., Dept. 600, Washington 15, D.¢ 








TOP STAMP OFFER 
Includes stamps a. Seroeenea to w 
ZIBAR and 2 SURPRISE mint - 
free gift every ar needs. 10¢ t thee 

APPROVALS. Seaver STAM? 
L, 154 Nassau St., Y. 38, N 





requestin 
CO., Dept. 


A DIFF. UNITED STATES 
sostetins AIRMAILS, 








PRESIDENTIALS, e 
—~ A ue, 19th cent. commemoratives, coils, 
ete. To applicants for our BAR- 
GAIN "APPROVALS, FREE BIG LIST inciuded. 


W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. se 


25 Sc} : 


wit 
BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 


FR EE! Triangle — Topicals — Animoh} 

ws Bird — Multicolors — Mint 
from Azadhind, Costa Rica, Hungary, San Marino 
Monaco, Germany. Request our gleaming #* 
provals. Send 3¢ Yor postage. 


Silas Stamp Service, Box 55-4, Triboro Sta., New York35,.0'F 


2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS - -BICOLoe 
Ist USA Stamp Centenary, Fasc Do b 
Columbus, Trieste Fair, Garibaldi’ ~ A Palace | 
Fortresses, large historical pictorials. 








DIFFERENT 


INDIA 


to approval applicants 














INLY 3¢ to Approval Buyers. 
FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Washington 10, D. ¢ h 


ne 


Unused Commemorative Stamp Collectio? - 


Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails aM 
Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps 
Only 5¢ with colorful approvals. ; 
SUNLITE, Box 1259A, Grand Central Sta., N. Y. V 


Mie J 
NO ALBUM NEEDED 
10 TRIANGLES 10¢ 


All diff. incl. sets to buyers of our pictured approvals 
PICTURE STAMPS, Box 8643-J, Hollywood 46, 
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mple, Ouch! 
ay 2, 7 , ' - 
Ed: “What’s your dog howling for? 
aches Otto: “Oh, he’s just lazy.” 
Ed: “What do you mean, lazy?” 
| Sebo Otto: He’s sitting on a thorn and is 
——] too lazy to get off.” 
VALS Wayne Breckheimer, Harrison School, Elghart Lake, Wisc. 
sa ; 
noo Worst Thirst 
ie ~ Bob: “Some men thirst after fame and 
wie ome after money.” 
ae Bill: “I know something all men thirst 
MPS fter.” 
“a Bob: What’s that?” 
Bill: “Salted peanuts.” 
3, Wis Harlene Yekel, Box 36, Bayard, Nebr 
ctior 
ree Many Happy Returns 
t all J 
in yes Farmer Black: “Does your scarecrow 
“tI do any good?” 
Farmer White: “I should say so. It 
scared the crows so much that they 
fe f(} brought back all the corn they stole last 
> vear.” 
7 %S Patricia Jacobs, Munday (Tex.) Junior High School 
TFIT , 
kage Keeps Them Contented 
pale; wi 
a Betty, on her first visit to her grand- 
-___§ father’s fatm, was being shown the big 
barn. When she caught sight of the 
Ace) lightning rod on the roof she exclaimed, 
- #°) “Oh, Grandfather, you must be very 
15,0.C) rich. Even your cows have television.” 
ee Nancy Castleberry, Du Pont School, Jacksonville, Fla. 
to ZAN Wrong Count 
ets. Alv 
| STAN? Connie: “I can’t go to sleep.” 
s= Sue: “Try counting sheep.” 
: 5 Connie: “One, two, four, five, six, 
is ( eight... .” 
ae Sue: “What happened to three and 
d,N.1— seven?” 
Connie: “Oh, they were black sheep 
Cc and I couldn’t see them in the dark.” 
Jerry White, Young Jr. H.S., Dothan, Ala. 
e, N. 1 
Animal Joke of the Week 
— Mints 
Marino 
=o Customer: “How much is that ca- 
rk 35, 0.7 nary?” 
2S Clerk: “Ten dollars, ma’am.” 
DLO Customer: “Ill take it. Send me the 
o wniall. mn 99 
 Palacef bill. 
Clerk: “Sorry,.ma’am, but you’ll 
10,0.¢§ have to take the whole bird.” 
——t Beverly Wallish, Audubon Jr. H. 8., Cleveland, Ohio 
lection’ . 
ea Correction 
N.Y! The Ansco ad on page 2 of Oct. 7 


Junior Scholastic referred to Art Awards 
ED me cone in Oct. 14 issue. This 

announcement will be found in the 
¢ Oct. 28 issue of Junior Scholastic on 
Breit page 13. 

























“He says he never gets tired after 
he’s had an RC!” 





YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 
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* Join the 
Hanoy Circle 
Teen: Gis A 


Popularity - Cute Styles - Beauty Tips » Smooth Manners 
Hobbies - Things to Do + Things to Make 
Every single month TEEN-TOPICS will give you a 
bouncing batch of ideas for fun and popularity... 
and for all that, you part with one wee quarter. I 
Yep! — twelve issues for 25¢. Mail it with va al 
he coupon today and TEEN-TOPICS ee 


will rush to you once a month 
4 , 


for a whole year. 





h SERVED 
Mon YOU 






















Judy's TEEN-TOPICS, Dept. X-113, Dennison, 
Framingham, Mass. 
1 am enclosing 25¢ for § year’s subscription (12 issues) 
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don’t say 


alley ....... 


when you mean 


ally ........ 


An alley is a back street and an ally is a friend. You're sure not to be fooled 
if you watch out for that small but important letter ‘‘e” that spells the diference 
between the two words. 


The letters that spell the difference between ordinary peanuts and the plump, 
fresh, tasty kind are P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S. Always look for Mr. Peanut, the 

smiling symbol of Planters, whenever you want the best in peanut flavor and 
nutritional goodness. That's true whether you prefer Peanut Butter, a peanut bar, 
or the rich, roasted peanuts in a big bagful of Planters for only 5c! 







wrt 


Planters means peanuts in any language! 





SAVE II 
FOR PREMIUMS 
‘SL Mi WLSS DOE 


A ? — — a , |) 
Sis es M pianters > F aug 
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spam ii PAA 


(lite 
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HANUUUUH 


mM 


HANNA 





—By Charles F. Kettering 


inesses, 


UA 


{ULLAL 000A AA AAA 


HA 


AU 
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homes and in our bus 
{INHIMIh 


The past is gone and static. Nothing we can do 
can change it. The future is before us 

and dynamic. Everything we do will affect it. 
Each day brings with it new frontiers, 

if we will only recognize them. 


in our 


cm 
Contributed by Dr. Walter R. G. Baker, Vice-President, General Electric Company 


WORDS TO LIVE BY-—8 





SHAAN iil il 


HNN 
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HOW TO GET YOUR STUDENTS TO READ MORG 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Is a unique student-operated plan to 
encourage students to read for pleasure 





Club is organized so that all details— 
ordering books, collecting payment from 
students, etc., can be handled by a stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members. 





Plan to start a Club in your class this fall. 2 je 4 
| Jwenty © 

Gund ¥ 
wt 


Send for information and free materials. 


The Teen Age Book Club enables boys and girls in grades 7 to 12 to obtain 
worthwhile books at a cost within the average student’s budget. More than 
10,000 schools now use this service which gives students benefits similar to 
those supplied to adults by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild. The popularity of the Teen Age Book Club is evidenced by the fact 
that last year student members bought nearly 2,000,000 books. 


 . MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB , 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


i ae 





Teen Age Book Club offers 
students a choice each 
month of sixteen 25¢ and 
35¢ books, selected by a 
board of reading experts, 
PLUS A FREE DIVIDEND 
BOOK FOR EVERY FOUR 
BOOKS PURCHASED. 


I am interested in starting a Teen Age 
Book Club in my class this fall. Please 
send, without cost or obligation, com- 
plete information and free materials. 


Name 
School — — _Grade 


Address tious — 





City___. —e SSS 
STW-103 
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